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American Journal of Psychology. —Vol. v., No. 2. W. L. Bryan— 
On the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability. [Gives an account of 
an elaborate and apparently very careful series of experiments (1) on 
the 44 mfLTipinm rate of voluntary rhythmically repeated movement ’ in 
boys and girls and of its increase and decrease as determined by a^e; 
(2) on the precision of movements ill the same subjects and its variation 
according to age. Many results of more or less interest are obtained. 
** The amplitude of movement may be changed within wide limits with¬ 
out affecting the rate.” The period from twelve to sixteen in girls eud 
thirteen to sixteen in boys exhibits in turn acceleration, decline, and 
recovery of rate ability. In normal individuals the precision of voluntary 
movement is subject to much greater variation than is the ma xim u m 
rate of movement. Increase in accuracy is much greater in the two or 
three years following the age of six than later.] J. E. Le Roasignol— 
The Training of Animals. A. Dogs. [Bibliographical.] J. Jas trow—On 
the Judgment of Angles and Positions of Lines. [(1) The subject was 
required to reproduce angles of 15*, 80*, 45*, and so on up to 105°. One 
side of each angle was given and the lines were drawn on square pieces 
of paper with one line parallel to the side of the square. The result was 
that angles with a small excess over 0* or 90° were more exaggerated or 
less underestimated than angles with a greater excess over 0* or 90*. 
The smallest and largest angles form an exception to the generalisation 
that acute angles are underestimated and obtuse angles overestimated. 
(2) The positions of lines were reproduced without reference to any but 
imagined co-ordinates. The absolute error was sm al l and on the whole 
consisted in an overestimation of the angles—greater with obtuse than 
with acute angles. No definite law could be formulated owing to the 
irregular variation of the results.] C. M. Child—Statistics of 44 Un¬ 
conscious Cerebration [An interesting and valuable statistical in¬ 
vestigation, after the method of Galton, of subliminal process leading to 
recall of names, waking at a given hour determined upon before going 
to sleep, solution of problems which had defied conscious effort, ana 
spontaneous occurrence of novel ideas or discoveries. Over ninety 
persons were examined. The questions were well chosen and searching. 
Making all reasonable allowance for the inevitable roughness of the 
statistical method, the results certainly show that striking in sta n ce of 
mental process Pairing place in detachment (? complete) from the 
main stream of conscious life and issuing in a result which appears in 
consciousness are by no means uncommon occurrences.] M. W. C a l kins 
—Experimental Psychology at "Wellesley College. Under the head of 
Psychological Literature, Prof. Baldwin gives an account of recent 
papers on Action and Volition. 

Brain.— Pta. lix. and lx. A. D. Waller — On the Functional Attributes 
of the Cerebral Cortex. [An interesting though somewhat speculative 
discussion. Stress is laid throughout on the inseparable union of sensory 
and motor process. Ev6ry excitation is ipso fado also a discharge* 
An attempt is made to show an essential affinity between “ Wundt’s 
theory of an apperceptive centre, Jackson’s highest level centre, Femer’s 
doctrines re pre-frontal cortex. Monk’s psychical area ”. Dr. Waller takes 
occasion to defend his paper on the “ Sense of Effort ” against the 
objections of Mtiller and Delabarre.] J. Michell Clarke gives a copious 
account of recent literature relating to hysteria. 

Part mrm of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search co mm ences with the paper read by Prof. Delboeuf, at the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Experimental Psychology held in August last, on 
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the appreciation of time by certain “ somnambules It gives an ac¬ 
count of experiments on two rustic girls, who were ordered in the 
hypnotic state to perform several acts post-hypnotically at intervals 
varying from 850 to 8800 minutes ; the time being always stated in 
minutes in giving the order. The degree of accuracy with which the 
orders were accomplished, taken together with the very limited power of 
calculation possessed by the girls, seems to M. Del bee uf to point to an 
unconscious power of measuring the lapse of the time, of whicn the modus 
operands is at present inexplicable. Mr. Myers continues his series of 
articles on the “ subliminal consciousness ”. In the present number he 
deals with “ sensory automatism and induced hallucinations " : treating 
chiefly but not solely of hallucinations self-induced, with the aid of some 
simple instrument; visual hallucinations being facilitated by gazing into 
the polished surface of a globe of crystal or glass, or a glass of water, 
auditory hallucinations by holding a shell to the ear. Both these 
methods of obtaining hallucinations are known to students of the history 
of divination : but their use for purposes of psychological experiment is 
comparatively novel; and the experiments on shell-hearing here briefly 
recorded are probably the first of their kind. A certain portion of the 
hallucinations described—but by no means all—are regarded by Mr. 
Myers as evidence for telepathy or clairvoyance ; and, from this point 
of view, are compared with the external facts to which they are held to 
correspond. There are further two papers in which results of experi¬ 
ments in thought-transference are carefully recorded: one by Dr. A. 
Blair Thaw, and the other by Mrs. H. Sidgwick and Miss Alice Johnson. 
The degree of success attained by Dr. Thaw, who experimented chiefly 
with Mrs. Thaw and a friend, does not appear to have been brilliant; 
though the coincidence between guesses and facts is certainly greater 
than a calculation of chances would have led the experimenters to anti¬ 
cipate. In the case of the results obtained by Mrs. Sidgwick and Miss 
Johnson, the hypothesis of mere chance coincidence is driven to a 
higher and more definitely calculable degree of improbability : since in 
guessing numbers of two digits, drawn at random from a bag containing 
all the numbers from ten to ninety inclusive, twenty-seven completely 
right guesses were recorded in 252 trials. The odds against this hap¬ 
pening by chance are, as the writers of the paper say, enormous : and 
since the experiments were made with the “percipient* and the “ agent” 
—each attended by an experimenter—in different rooms, or respectively 
in a room and a passage divided by a closed door, it is difficult to see how 
the ideas could nave been conveyed through the ordinary channels of 
sense, without an elaborate conspiracy of deception. The paper also 
contains a long description of experiments in thought-transference of 
mental pictures, with agent and percipient in the same room : and also 
an account of experiments in the production of local ansthesia and 
rigidity, apparently by mental suggestion. These latter are similar in kind 
to the experiments by Edmund Gurney described in vol v. of the 
Proceedings of the 8. P. B., but they carry somewhat further the exclu¬ 
sion of possible suggestions through the ordinary channels of sense. 

In the International Journal op Ethics Professor Giddings writes 
on “ The Ethics of Social Projjress ” ; his article contains a good deal of 
disputable sociology delivered in an overdogmatic tone, but his refutation 
of socialistic fallacies is clear and effective, and his general forecast of 
the future progress of society is sober and judicious. “ The ethical con¬ 
sciousness of society ” he holds is demanding, in a manner “ daily more 
imperative,” a u public and private philanthropy that shall be governed 
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by the results of scientific inquiry For the practical solution of the 
problem two difficult things must, he thinks, be combined, “ to convince 
one set of people that society ought to assume the costs of its ” industrial 

progress, and so far aa possible take openly the responsibility for re¬ 
placing the displaced ” ; and to convince another set of people “ that at 
all times a portion of mankind must be relatively useless to the commu¬ 
nity, and for that reason, relatively poor ; and that their greatest possible 
utilisation and compensation depend on their being held for the while 
in practical subjection to other individuals or to the commonwealth ’\ 
Accordingly, Prof. Gidding proposes—besides more familiar remedies for 
social evils—the “ enslavement ” of tramps. The Rev. Dr. Cunningham 
writes on “ Political Economy and Practical Life ” ; his chief suggestion 
for practical life is a variation of Mr. Booth’s scheme of old-age 
pensions, restricting ite advantages to poor persons who have never 
during their working life been the recipients of parish relief in any form. 
Besides these there is fim article by Professor Mary E. Case, answering 
in the negative the question, “ Did the Romans degenerate ? ” and Dr. 
Richard Meyer writes at length on “ German character as reflected in 
the national life and literature”. It is noteworthy that of the four 
articles the two that are not historical are mainly economic : which 
suggests a doubt whether Dr. Cunningham is right in thinking that there 
is a “ general and increasing apathy about economic science *. The 
reviews are as usual abundant and mostly interesting; and a “ Report 
on the recent literature of ethics and related topics in America ” by Pro¬ 
fessor Royce is a commendable*feature of the journaj. 

Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale.— Premiere Ann6e, No. 1. 
We heartily welcome this new periodical, which, as we gather from M. 
Leon’s Introduction, is to be the organ of a speculative movement among 
the younger students of Philosophy in France. All success to them! 
F. Ravaisson—Metaphysique et Morale. [A vindication of Metaphysics 
against positivist criticism and an assertion of the dependence of 
ethical on metaphysical doctrine. The article consists in great part of 
a bright and dear sketch of the History of Philosophy showing ite 
progressive developments as marked by a series of epoch-making names.] 
F. Ranh—Essai sur quelques Probldmes de Philosophic Premiere. [An 
interesting paper, full of close analyses, but rather hard to grasp and 
almost impossible to summarise. It begins with an analysis of the 
fundamental certainty of self-consciousness as formulated by Descartes. 
This involves the affirmation,—it is true that I think. The faculty of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood is presupposed in it. Re¬ 
flexion on this fact enables us to see wherein the form or essential nature 
of truth consists. Truth is not anything separable from our cognitive 
consciousness itself. It does not imply the separate existence of any 
object distinct from thought itself. Yet it is not dependent on the 
momentary act of thinking as an occurrence in the history of the indivi¬ 
dual. It rather consists in the validity of the thought, and bo regarded 
it is immutable and eternal “ It is thus a kind of internal necessity, 
which, though it is not distinct from the intellectual consciousness 
itself as something extraneous to it, yet constitutes its object.” This 
pure and primary intellectual certainty is at the same time a moral 
certainty. “HI cannot doubt that I think, while I am thinking, it is 
nevertheless within my power to think or not to think, to exercise my 
reason or not to exercise it Before recognising itself as logical intelli¬ 
gence, the intellectual consciousness must posit itself” as free practical 
activity. This analysis of self-consciousness furnishes M. Ranh with 



